ALFRED NOBEL AND LITERATURE

of phrase were stamped upon his memory. Such virtuosity cannot
be developed with impunity; it has been said that no man can
fully master more than one language, and Nobel himself perceived
this fact. He wrote brilliant and witty letters in five different
languages, but he did not feel sufficient confidence in himself in
any of these languages to come into the open as an author. That
may have been why, after some youthful attempts, he withdrew
from poetic endeavours for a long time. Having made his choice,
he became involved in intensive scientific and commercial work
which required the concentration of all his energies; and when,
in his old age, he wished to realise the dream of his youth, it was
too late. His imagination had not the strength of earlier days,
and he lacked the finish which can generally be acquired by con-
tinuous literary endeavour. Just as he was engaged upon the one
work that he meant to publish, death took the pen from his hand;
but even if he never became a poet by profession, he always
retained an attitude towards life which was that of a poet, and no
presentment of him would be complete that did not take this side
of his nature into account

Percy Bysshe Shelley was the poet who most influenced him
and it is clear that he had made the acquaintance of his poetry as
a boy. There was a strong bond of sympathy between him and
the English poet, and Nobel readily adopted Shelley's attitude to
life as well as his extravagant idealism, his all-embracing love of
mankind, his pacifism, his radicalism and his somewhat chaotic
and fanatical " atheism," which was actually not very foreign to
Christianity and Platonism. We find traces of all these influences
in Nobel, although in his case, by reason of his more practical mind
and scientific training they found an expression which was less
chaotic and more related to reality.

The earliest poem by Nobel that has coine down to us fe indeed
written in Shelley's mother tongue. It has no title; it begins
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